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Excerpt  from  ,TRod  Macdonald  and  His  Orchestra” 

Contrary  to  certain  recent  theories  regarding  musical  talent  and  training, 
it  is  still  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  believe  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing 
as  super-talent  in  music.  The  sense  of  absolute  pitch,  the  ability  to  acquire 
a  tune  or  an  orchestral  part  by  ear,  or  to  memorize  such  melodies  or  parts 
from  a  braille  manuscript  with  enough  ease  to  keep  pace  math  the  seeing  play¬ 
ers  .  of  an  orchestra  —  these  are  signs  of  something  more  than  mere  training. 

For  example,  I  know  a  young  fellow  without  sight  who,  by  hearing  two  saxophon¬ 
ists  play  their  parts  from  score,  claims  to  be  able  to  instinctively  compre¬ 
hend  the  third  saxophone  part  with  sufficient  correctness  to  hold  his  own. 

By  analyzing  the  performance  of  some  leading  broadcasting  band,  or  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  study  of  phonograph  records,  he  prepares  himself  for  his  work.  There  are 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  wizards  among  the  blind  of  America,  and  we  hope  in 
time  to  give  the  readers  of  our  magazine  further  information  concerning  them. 

Mr.  Rod  Macdonald,  of  Dollar  Bay,  Michigan,  is  a  worthy  subject  with  which 
to  begin  our  study.  He  was  born  in  Dollar  Bay  and  has  been  without  sight  since 
.birth.  He  entered  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  completed  the  full  course.  After  graduation,  he  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  where  he  continued  his  musical  studies  for 
two  years.  He  was  a  child  prodigy  in  music.  At  the  age  of  two  he  would  go  to 
the  piano  and  play  melodies  and  was  able  to  name  the  notes  of  any  chord.  He  has 
the  sense  of  absolute  pitch  and  as  a  child  amused  himself  by  lining  up  glasses 
filled  with  varying  amounts  of  water  so  as  to  strike  melodies  upon  them.  His 
first  instrument  was  the  piano,  ^e  now  plays  piano,  trombone,  saxophone,  organ, 
and  violin. 

He  became  the  organist  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Lansing  and  for  three 
years  played  the  organ  in  a  movie  theatre  in  that  city.  He  prepared  himself 
to  be  a  teacher  but  circumstances  changed  his  plan.  His  first  interest  in  popu¬ 
lar  music  came  when  he  played  in  a  school  orchestra.  After  he  left  the  University 
of  Michigan  he  played  in  a  Milwaukee  orchestra  as  pianist  until  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Dollar  Bay.  Here,  with  Mr.  Nordstrom,  he  organized  what  is 
known  as  the  nMac-Nord  Orchestra”,  which  is  now  an  eleven-piece  band  and  the 
most  popular  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  Cooper  country.  In  normal 
times  the  orchestra  has  engagements  practically  every  night.  Lhen  not  engaged 
with  his  orchestra,  Mr.  Macdonald  does  specialty  and  novelty  numbers  at  din¬ 
ners,  special  programs,  and  other  social  gatherings.  He  has  a  wide  reputation 
as  an  exceptionally  fine  accompanist. 

A  man  of  medium  build,  dark  hair,  and  congenial  personality,  Mr.  Macdonald 
vans  everyone  he  meets  with  his  pleasant  smile  and  genteel  manner.  He  is  always 
at  east  with  strangers,  is  a  good  conversationalist,  and  is  widely  read. 

He  is  unmarried  and  lives  with  his  parents  to  whom  he  is  much  devoted.  Always 
modest  concerning  his  exceptional  talents,  his  social  philosophy  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  his  belief  that  ”one  must  be  of  an  untiring  nature,  able  to  enjoy  other 
people  and  what  they  do,  although  unable  to  participate  in  all  of  their  activities. 


His  use  of  braille,  so  far  as  his  orchestra  work  is  concerned,  is  limited  to 
the  recording  of  special  arrangements  which  he  himself  makes.  Since  he  has  the 
sense  of  absolute  pitch  he  acquires  his  instrumental  parts  by  ear.  However, 
he  reads  many  books  in  braille  and  uses  braille  music  when  convenient  or  neces¬ 
sary.  He  arranges  every  musical  number  which  is  played  by  the  orchestra,  and 
in  addition  composes  rather  extensively.  He  masters  a  new  number  by  hearing 
it  only  once  and  makes  much  use  of  the  radio  and  the  talking  machine. 

Mr.  Macdonald  believes  that  the  musical  profession  is  the  one  field  in 
which  the  blind  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  seeing.  In  other  pursuits  the 
blind  usually  work  more  slowly  than  others; and,  therefore,  their  remuneration 
is  not  as  great.  His  success  is  one  of  the  inspiring  facts  which  should  lead 
us  to  hope  for  a  greater  musical  future  for  the  blind  of  America. 
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